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SHALL WE FORGET THE SOLDIER? 

BY MAJOR THOMAS MARSHALL SPAULDING, U. S. A. 

It was not so long after the war that I hstened to an address by 
an official of the Y. M. C. A., recently returned from Europe, 
telling of the work, which he himself had seen and supervised, to 
make life worth living for our own soldiers and the soldiers of 
other countries who fought alongside ours. He told of the facili- 
ties for recreation and entertainment established in places where 
there were none before the Y. M. C. A. came, where homesick 
and depressed men lost heart in their work, and steadily deteri- 
orated as men and as soldiers. 

His story was interesting as a narrative of personal experience, 
but not because it told of anything new or strange, or different 
in the slightest degree from what was going on in every part of the 
world where American troops were serving. We saw it every- 
where. We came to take it as a matter of course that books and 
entertainment should be provided for the soldiers, that they 
should be welcomed in every public place and invited into private 
homes for no other cause than the uniform they wore, that the 
Y, M. C. A., the Salvation Army, the Knights of Columbus, and 
all the rest should be liberally and enthusiastically supported in 
their work, though they did not train fighting men, they did not 
arm or equip them, they did not do any of the things that a little 
while ago we should have called useful, — ^they merely tried to 
make men comfortable and happy. That was all, but it was a 
wonderful thing that they helped to at. mplish. It is largely 
due to them that our men went up to the front cheerful, healthy 
and vigorous; to them is largely due that amazing spirit of the 
American troops which was their chief asset, — ^for both training 
and discipline were scanty enough in many organizations when 
necessity forced them into the line. 

It was a strange thing to take place in America. We are 
earnest in work in this country. Mere idleness has always been 
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held in contempt. All this is as it should be, but the value — 
even the commercial value — of rest and recreation has been too 
much overlooked. We are inclined to speak of our overwork a 
little boastfully, and almost to apologize for our vacations. 
This is — or was — true in the army as well as out of it. The 
officer who had had only ten days' leave in the last four years was 
pretty sure to let everybody know it, while the one who was 
starting on a long leave would be likely to explain that he was 
changing stations and it would take some time for his household 
goods to reach his new post, or that his family needed change of 
climate, or that some other unusual condition excused his con- 
duct. It is a national characteristic. That we overcame it, 
and some other equally pronounced national traits, goes far to 
account for our success in the war. 

For two years we treated the members of our army as human 
beings. We can take just satisfaction in the contemplation of all 
that we did for their well-being; and the fact that some of the 
sentimentally inclined rather overdid the business, and pampered 
men to their injury or to their disgust, need not trouble us much. 
But we had an army before 1917, as well as since; we shall have 
an army in the futvure, as well as now. It was a very little army 
before the war; it is somewhat larger now, but even so we may be 
sure that it will always be a little army, as armies go. But little 
though it was and will be, nevertheless it was and will remain 
a body of men in uniform, mostly young, some middle-aged, 
— live, human men drawn from every part of the United States 
to serve their country. The right of the soldier of 1916 to com- 
fort and to sympathetic treatment was just as great as that of 
the soldier of 1917 or 1918. His need, perhaps, was greater. 
Under the stimulus of a great war, men can endure with cheerful- 
ness things that are hard to bear at other times, just as it is 
easier to teach a soldier when he knows that in a few weeks his 
life may depend on what he has learned, than when he knows that 
he will apply his training in battle only at some remote and in- 
definite time, or more probably never. We may be proud, 
indeed, of the way in which the American people treated their 
men in the Great War; but anyone who cared for the American 
soldier before it became fashionable to do so, can hardly help 
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contrasting, with a little bitterness, the adulation of to-day with 
the neglect of yesterday, or help speculating what the condition 
will be to-morrow. 

All these ideas about the welfare of the soldier, which we take 
as axiomatic now, — are they new? Not one of them. Every 
need that has now been supplied, every want that has now been 
gratified, existed before, its existence was recognized, the remedy 
was known. Much was done, to be siu-e. Reading-rooms, with 
a few periodicals, were everywhere. Here and there were gym- 
nasiums, built and equipped by appropriations by Congress. 
Libraries, generally meager, were scraped together by the efforts 
of officers and men, in many places. Chaplains managed mov- 
ing-picture shows for the entertainment of the garrison, and were 
perhaps criticized for imclerical conduct by narrow minds. 

But all the time the soldier was an outsider. Much depended, 
of course, on the community in or near which he was stationed. 
In some places his lot was a good one; in others he was an outcast. 
Recently some of us would ask an unknown man, encountered 
by chance, to come in to dinner with us and go on to a dance 
afterwards. Not long ago we ejected him from the theatre and 
every other decent place of public resort. We assigned the same 
reason in each case: the uniform of the United States Army. 
There were posts where companies were always at maximum 
strength, but there were others where the ranks were never full, 
for the soldier who was stationed there left the army for good 
when his time was up, or went elsewhere to reenlist. 

I have been speaking of the conduct of the public generally 
toward the soldier. His Government usually treated him with 
consideration, but not always. The executive branch might 
send him to some desolate place for good military reasons, and 
then leave him there for political reasons or sheer forgetfulness. 
The legislative branch might make a showing of economy by 
neglecting to provide money to repair his barracks for a few years. 
And whether he suflFered at the hands of the executive or the 
legislature or the common citizen, nobody cared. 

If you had any acquaintance with the army before the war, do 
you not know that this is true? And if you had not, do you not 
still know that it is true, for, honestly, did you care? 
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All this is changed now. We do care for our soldiers' welfare, 
but it is a question how long this will continue. There is grave 
danger that things will soon go back to their old state. For the 
underlying cause of it all was the fact that the American army 
was unknown to the American people. It was something as much 
outside their lives as the Belgian or the Chinese army, — some- 
thing seldom thought of, and then only as a curiosity. This was 
natural enough, for ours was a very, very little army, scattered 
, over an immense area. Even the small British army was five 
times as large as ours, in proportion to the population, and the 
country in which most of it was stationed is only as large as New 
England and New York. Now this condition is certain to con- 
tinue, for there is little doubt that ours will always be a relatively 
small army, and it must of necessity be widely distributed. As 
before the war, comparatively few Americans will ever see a 
soldier. It is going to be a hard thing for the average man to 
remember that he owns an army; and if the average man forgets 
it, there will be nothing to make impossible the insulting attitude 
which individuals so often adopted toward the soldier, or the 
callous indiflFerence to his welfare which his Government some- 
times manifested. 

There is no certain remedy except in the conscience of the 
people. Universal training would make a difference, you may 
say. I am not so sure. Many things may be said for and against 
universal training, but it is very doubtful if its adoption, in any 
of the forms commonly discussed, would lead to a more sympa- 
thetic understanding of the army. Universal service would in- 
deed make the army and the country one. Every man would 
feel as vital and personal an interest in the military establish- 
ment as he does now in the public school system or the street 
railway service. But universal training of young men by mili- 
tary instructors, as a supplement to a little standing army in- 
tended for oversea and coast garrisons, or for use as a small 
expeditionary force, would not bring that army into the daily 
life and thought of the civilian, any more than in the past. We 
should be deeply interested, indeed, in the welfare of "our boys," 
undergoing brief training in a sort of boarding school or summer 
camp, but the army would be as remote as ever. We could still 
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think of it, as so many used to do on the rare occasions when they 
thought of it at all, as an aggregation of harsh, narrow-minded 
oflScers and idle, dissipated men. We should not mind what 
happened to them, though we should be anxious enough about 
the physical comfort and moral protection afforded by the train- 
ing camps. 

No; universal training, beneficial as it would be in many ways, 
is not the solution to this particular problem. I am not arguing 
for universal anything, for the question of a proper military sys- 
tem is too large to be discussed here. Congress has at last, 
by its act of 1920, declared a national military policy, — some- 
thing which this country has never before possessed, — ^but 
neither universal training nor universal service is essential to its 
execution. 

We have gained and lost many things in this war. Some of 
the losses can never be repaired, — others are only temporary; 
but every one of the gains can be preserved if we will but try. 
One of the greatest of these benefits is the new attitude toward the 
man who serves his country in uniform; let us keep this with the 
rest. I know of no magic that will do it, — only the serious and 
untiring will of the American people. 

Thomas Marshall Spaulding. 



